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Scandinavian cArtt 


By Carl G Laurin of Sweden, Emil Hannover of Denmark, and Jens Thiis of Norway 
Te: are no better known writers on Scandinavian Art than 


the three contributors to this volume. Each has written on the 

art of his own country, reviewing the great achievements of 

his countrymen in the fields of painting, sculpture and architect- 
ure and selecting for illustration of the book the most characteristic and 
beautiful examples of the work of each artist. The Foundation takes pride 
in this book not only because of the distinction of the contributors to it and 
because of the abundance of clear and ideal illustrations, but also because 
it represents a high standard of book making and years of painstaking 
editorial work. An introduction correlating the three national sections 
has been written by the American critic, Dr. Christian Brinton. 
jacket, a striking design of an on-coming Viking ship, has been executed 
by Trygve Hammer. 


This book does more to take the mind of the reader to the countries of 
the North than any number of books of travel. He sees these countries 
as their own greatest artists see them. It is a book he will wish to own 
and to pass on to his friends. 


It is on!y because the book is partially endowed that it is sold at $8.00. 
The Publication Committee 


SEND ORDERS TO 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45TH STREET New York 
London Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
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By Theodor Kittelsen 


Pursuing the Reader 


By JamMEs CREESE 


The war had a part in inducing Americans to look beyond their 
own back-gates. But there have always been American citizens who 
looked to certain European homelands with affection. Many of them 
have traveled back and forth and have taken their children with them. 
Many have left it all behind, forgetting important elements of a civil- 
ization acquired by their ancestors through centuries, or at least neg- 
lecting to pass on to their children their rightful cultural heritage. 
America has lost by this. 

There is just one important American periodical for the distri- 
bution of knowledge of the Scandinavian peoples. It is the magazine 
you hold in your hands. But that magazine should have four or five 
times as many readers as it has to-day; and we mean to have them. 

One thing is plain: it is readers, and still more readers who now 
have the destiny of the Review in hand. Steadfast friends of the 
past ten years have brought the Review within hailing distance of the 
port of self-support. The year 1922 was, financially considered, the 
most successful of its history. 

New friends have come in, and the manner of their coming has 
brought real cheer. Each new subscriber has been sent by an old 
one. This will always be the test of the Review’s value. We ask 
that you put yourself and the Review to an immediate test. This 
page has not been filled with type to amuse you, but to touch your 
conscience and cause you to ask what you can do to make the REvIEw 
amore useful magazine. At least you can tell the Editor of the Review 
what friends of yours we can expect to win. We should have one 
hew subscription for each old subscriber. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Cart RENCKE is a Swedish writer, a con- 
tributor to various journals. 


Much of the increased attention given 
Sweden in the American press is due to the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, of which 
Dr. Borse H. Briviotn is organizer and 
director. The bureau, which is under the 
auspices of the Sverige-Amerika Stiftelse in 
Stockholm, has its headquarters in New York. 
Before accepting his present post Dr. Brilioth 
was in charge of the foreign press service of 
the Swedish press for Great Britain. 


Associated with Dr. Brilioth in the Amer- 
ican-Swedish News Exchange is Dr. Vicror 
Oscak Freesure with the title of assistant 
director. He is the author of a book entitled 


The Art of Photoplay Making published by 


Maemillan. Before the war he organized and 
taught at Columbia University a department 
of photoplay, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in any American university. When the 
war broke out, he entered the naval service, 
and after his return was for some time editor 
of The Swedish Trade Journal in New York. 


E isaBETH THORMAN is an expert on handi- 
crafts for women and has been active in her 
field both as teacher and superintendent and 
also as writer and editor. 


Martua Ostenso is a young American poet 
who was born in Bergen and has studied at 
the University of Manitoba. At present she 
is engaged in social service work in New York. 
Her verse has been published in various New 
York papers and magazines. 


With respect to the North and East of Europe not much can be said. Gustavus 


Adolphus and Peter the Great some years ago attracted American biographers, but 
the recent product is scanty. We have published a useful bibliography of Slavic 
Europe, but it contains exceedingly few American titles. There are signs of grow- 
ing interest, and one American has already made himself an acknowledged authority 
on Poland, while we must not forget the labors of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, nor certain recent publications on the medieval history of the North. 


From “European History and American Scholarship” by C. H. Haskins in 
American Historical Review, January, 1923. (Presidential address delivered before 
the American Historical Association at New Haven, December 27, 1922.) 
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A Summer Trip to Goteborg and the Skerries 


By Karu RENCKE 


In the seventeenth century historical scholarship was still so young 
in Sweden that, quite in the usual way of youth, foolish errors crept 
into the records. The little country in the far North had won for itself 
a recognized position as a great power; Swedish cannon thundering 
upon the battle-fields of Europe, fanfares of victory acclaiming the 
Swedish name, had forced respect. Then it was that Olof Rudbeck, 
the most learned Swede of his day, wrote Atlantis—Our Homeland. 
Plato’s dream, the ideal Atlantis . . . Sweden, of course! What 
country could it be but Sweden, the best country upon earth, the coun- 
try none feel ashamed to call fatherland! 

How easy it is for us moderns to smile at the ingenuous exagger- 
ations of past generations! Surely, though, underneath that naive 
self-aggrandizement lies something charming! How many a time has 
not the Swede of to-day (and the Swedish-American) been guilty of 
an equally absurd exaggeration in the opposite direction! But a truce 
to nvidious comparisons! Suppose we agree that the fabled Atlantis 
is not the land which stretches like a blue ribbon before the eyes of the 
returning Swede as he catches his first glimpse of it from the sea—for 
even in these prosaic days the homeland shimmers with the ylory of the 
sagas, albeit not all of them depict a paradise ideally beautiful. More 
beautiful than that wondrous land itself are the thoughts now winging 
over the water to dear ones far away on the foreign shore. Oh, that 
these thoughts may be strong enough to draw some son or daughter 
home to a yearning father or mother in old Sweden during the coming 
days of glorious summer weather! 

But is this going to be mere fairy-tales? Mere sentimentality? 
Hardly—-so let us continue our journey to its end! 

That blue peak over there, the first bit of Swedish land to greet 
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the eye as the steamer bears northward from the Kattegat to the West 
Coast . . . . Nothing but an ordinary mound of gray rock? Ah, 
here at home we do not forget so easily as do you on the other side of 
the water. That is Blakulla (Blue Hill), the mystic witch hill of 
the sagas. “Blaen” the sailors call it; we landsfolk call it Blakulla, 
It is the highest hill in southern Bohuslin. Yes, we grant you, it is 
only four hundred and thirty-six feet high, but it can be seen half-way 
to Denmark. Thither, in the solemn watches of dark Easter Eves, the 
witches were wont to ride astride their brooms through the air. On 
its greensward crown, they danced with the Prince of the Bottomless 
Pit. Just as the premiére danseuse and leading gentleman, the 
horned-and-tailed devil of the Middle Ages was “omnipresent,” so the 
witches’ sabbaths were confined to no set locality. Their Blue Hill 
lay here, there, everywhere. Smaland’s witch held high jinks upon 
Jungfru, the witch island in the Sound of Kalmar, but the Bohus 
witch tripped her Easter Eve’s light fantastic upon Blakullen or upon 
the ramparts of the Marstrand fortress. Many poor women of the 
country-side were tortured into confession of participation in Blue 
Hill orgies with the Prince of Darkness and purged their souls of 
reputed or self-imagined sacrilege upon the blazing pyre. 

So with the first glimpse of the Swedish shore is wafted a breath 
of the ghastly barbarity and hysterics of Christendom’s Middle Ages. 
How many gruesome deeds were done in the name of the Virgin Mary 
and of God’s Son, deeds so revolting that the Northern vikings seem 
far more human—at least as we see them in the glamour of the old 
heroic sagas. Why are we just now reminded of the vikings and their 
expeditions to distant lands? Ah! Here we are in the skerries, the 
“Skargard,” of southern Bohuslan, in the midst of the Kikreyar men- 
tioned in the sagas—the present Ockeréarna. (As a matter of fact, 
only one of this group of islets is called Gcker6é.) Here it was that the 
vikings gathered their fleets and prepared for military expeditions 
against and plundering forays into foreign countries. Yet the rocks 
of the skerries echoed not only to the din of preparation against the 
foreign foe, but fully as often to the wild war-cries of the vikings, 
who were far from friendly always among themselves. 

The bloody feuds of the Scandinavians did not end, alas! with 
the initial battles, but continued for hundreds of years. As witness 
to the life-and-death struggles of kinsmen with kinsmen in the North 
there yet stands in the middle of Goteborg harbor the “new” 
fortress of Alvsborg. This fortress was constructed in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and is, of course, no longer used as a means 
of defence. But during the reign of Charles XII it was in the thick 
of things. The Norwegian sea hero Tordenskjold rumbled and thun- 
dered with his cannon against it from skerries and men-of-war, but 
could neither take nor silence it. 
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In tHe Heart or GOTERoRG, A View oF THE Great Harzpor CANAL FROM THE JONAS ALSTROMER 
Sratvur, To THE Lerr THE Otp East InprA Company’s House Wuicu 1s Now tue Art Museum 


Goteborg had in those days a fit contemporary of the doughty 
Tordenskjold in a Jack tar of her own around whose memory gleams 
all the glory of adventure: Lars Gathenhielm. He was chief of the 
privateers; quite in accordance with the ethics of the time, his activities 
were authorized by the king. As a reward for his valorous exploits, 
he was raised to the peerage, and Charles XII himself presented him 
with a hunting ledge which still stands at Stigbergstorget in Goteborg. 

The old lodge stands as a splendid memorial to the adventurous 
spirit that once dwelt within its charming walls. From the time when 
he, a mere lad of fourteen, ran away to sea in an open boat, until in 
the fullness of his twenty-nine years he ended his earthly course, Lars 
Gathe’s life was one series of adventure. There was the time when 
he, then only a youngster in the Dutch service, dropped sorely wounded 
upon a sea-rover’s deck and must, perforce, follow the fleeing pirates. 
Lars was not to be daunted by such a misadventure. He inveigled 
the greater part of the crew into mutiny and drove the pirates’ ship 
to land at Rotterdam. For that feat the grateful citizens presented 
him with the freedom of the city. 

The visitor should make a point of getting an unobstructed bird’s- 
eye view of Géteborg and its environs. So let us make our way to 
that height across the river. As well first as last. 

The Gota River divides at Goteborg, and here has recently been 
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constructed an excellent harbor, the Free Port. Passing by the Port 
we come to a long bridge which leads over to Hisingen, a large island 
lying apparently embraced by the two arms of the river. We drive 
across the bridge: directly before us rises Ramberget, a mass of pre- 
cipitous rocks. But there is a good automobile road to the top, so 
we make the ascent very comfortably. Up and around the rocks the 
road winds to the vantage-point we seek. What a panorama of Swe- 
den’s greatest sea-port, with all its appurtenances, its wharves and 
docks! To the west, Alvsborgsfjord shines blue in the clear air; to 
the east, the Gota River is pouring into the insatiable ocean the tribute 
of the Swedish inland waters—the thousands of lakes and _ ponds, 
rivers and rivulets. Up here we get an excellent impression of Gote- 
borg’s position as Sweden’s port to the great West. From seven 
directions trains are steaming into the station; on the river one canal 
boat after another steams down to the harbor where the flags of every 
country on earth flap in the winds that whirl about the quays. 
Undoubtedly this is the hill where Charles LX once stood and gazed 
out over the surrounding country-side when plans for building a city 
upon Hisingen were teeming in his brain. Everywhere to the north 
and south he saw naught but land occupied by his enemies; but here 
on this spot was a small wedge with which to force his Swedish king- 
dom forward to the Atlantic Ocean. Upon the site where Goteborg 
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now stands he 
then saw only 
marshes and 
hillocks which his 
great son was 
privileged to 
build upon. Over 
there upon the 
western bank of 
the river stood his 
only protection 
against the West, 
the old fortress of 
Alvsborg. But 
whatever con- 
fidence a glance at that gave him was disturbed by an uncomfortable 
sensation that from Bohus fortress up to the very fork of the river 
Danish cannon were pointing straight at his back. 

The old Alvsborg fortress is no longer in existence, but we can 
still pick out in the distance the ruins of the once proud Bohus for- 
tress—over there beside the idyllic Kungalv, known in days of yore 
as Konungahilla. Within the city limits two of the old forts are still 
with us: Kronan and Lejonet, both well preserved. The old bastion 
Carolus Rex is in ruins. 

There is much yet to see before we turn our automobile about to 
glide down the winding hillside road. The canals—surely, nothing in 
Goteborg is so distinctive of the city as they. Even if they do not 
impress us as being at all reminiscent of Venice, they certainly do 
remind us of Holland. That is not at all strange because it was a 
Dutch engineer who first conceived the plan that permitted carrying 
to completion the Swedish hero king’s dream of a great city. 

The top of Ramberget is not the only spot from which to get a 
bird’s-eye view of Sweden’s second city. Géteborg can truthfully 
be termed the City of Hills. Perhaps, though, it might be well to 
avoid any loophole for discussion as to the priority right of the Pope’s 
City to that designation by calling Géteborg the City of Hillocks. 
The ramparts of Kronan lie high above the house-tops, in the centre 
of the city; its rusty old cannon point in every direction. Many other 
vantage points are spread out before the tourist. From any one the 
location of the others can be determined. Especially worthy of men- 
tion is the view to be had from the Masthuggs church—its monumental 
tower was glimpsed far out at sea as the steamer drew in toward land. 
For a magnificent panorama of the ocean itself, the Masthuggs church 
must not be forgotten. Perhaps, the visit had better be made during 
or just after a storm, when the breakers hurl themselves in wild and 
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unconquerable frenzy against the rocks of the shore. How slowly and 
calmly the waters of the river lap its banks in broad furrows as com- 
pared with the sharp deep gashes of the in-rolling tide! But soon 
will the river’s water join that witches’ dance. It is taking a short 
breathing-spell after its frenzied tumble over misty falls and through 
foaming rapids. A canal trip will speedily convince the beholder 
that the Gota is not always the sober matron she seems when viewed 
from the Masthuggs church and compared with the berserker ruction 
down below! Trollhittan’s precipitous downfall of water-masses is 
a drama before which man may well ponder both his littleness in the 
grip of elemental forces and his greatness in the mastery of them; 
at Trollhattan, if anywhere, he has shown the mighty power of brain 
by forcing that roaring water to be his slave and do his will. 

But let us now descend from the heights and see the sights of 
the city at closer range. 

It will not be surprising if many a Swedish-American harbors 
a none too pleasant memory of Géteborg. When he first passed 
through the city he was perhaps in the midst of the unaccustomed excite- 
ment attendant on emigration, or perhaps his dreams of a future in 
that great unknown country on the other side of the Atlantic en- 
grossed him so that he paid scant heed to the Swedish city of 
embarkation. Besides, the days before sailing may have been cold 
and rainy autumn days. But come this time when the lilacs are n 
bloom—-when the whole city is one immense lilac-bower. Slottskogen 
is one of the loveliest parks to be seen anywhere. In its depths are 
ponds, embedded in verdure, wherein graceful swans float, where 
seals and sea-lions tumble about in sport. In the Botanical Garden 
nature is found unadorned, in pristine loveliness—a primeval forest 
where spring covers the ground with a mat of white anemones. The 
masterwork of the horticulturist is exhibited in the Tradgirdsforen- 
ing. Here is an excellent restaurant where the residents love to 
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linger on summer evenings, with the fragrance of flowers in their 
nostrils and the strains of music in their ears. 

Goteborg is a city of commerce, shipping, and manufacturing—a 
city dedicated to hard, earnest work. Yet the strong personalities 
that have shaped its destiny have not contented themselves with creat- 
ing material values only. Sound municipal spirit is considered a badge 
of honor by the Goteborg patrician; he recognizes, has always recog- 
nized, that wealth entails obligations. A long line of generous donors 
must be given credit for much of the beauty and culture for which the 
city is noted. Art has flourished from of old. The musical culture of 
the city is well known, and the museums have developed in a degree 
that is positively bewildering. 

The tourist must allow himself ample time for side-trips. Gdote- 
borg and the West Coast are so intimately connected that a visit to 
the city only, even with its Exposition, would be, from the tourist’s 
viewpoint, as disappointing as work half done. 

So let us hie ourselves to Bohuslain and get a glimpse of its 
fisheries and more fashionable resort-life. For hither stream the 
mainlanders all through the summer to breathe the ozone of the ocean, 
to bathe in the health-giving salt waters, to glory in the tanning sun 
and struggle with the whirling winds. Here the tired can find a little 
cottage on the shore by a secluded cove where rest may be had and 
renewed strength gained in idyllic surroundings. There pleasure- 
seekers spend the light summer evenings treading the measure in 
brilliant ballrooms to the strains of the orchestra or on lowly fish- 
wharves to the wheezy notes of the accordion—each to his own taste 
or fancy. Who would find a quiet spot of a summer evening among 
the Bohuslan 
crowds must seek 
more sentimental 
setting! But 
when the outlines 
of familiar ob- 
jects along the 
shore begin to 
dim and merge 
into the blue-gray 
haze of the hori- 
zon, nature and 
man hush every 
sound into a low 
caressing lullaby. 

Involuntarily 
voices are low- 
ered. From the Breakers ON THE Coast oF BoHUSLAN 
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distance the notes of a fisher-lad’s accordion are wafted upon the breeze 
over the water in languishing undertones that lure to love and its sweet 
foolishness. 

Even the sportsman may get his fill of the things that appeal 
to him as good. The Berntssons and Korneliussons and all the rest 
of this weather-beaten Bohuslan skerry-folk are always at beck and 
call with their scudding costerboats for a venturesome sail or a thrill- 
ing fishing-trip. Not a wind so treacherous that the Bohuslan fisher- 
man is daunted as he shifts his quid with every turn of the helm! 
Ask the helms-man about ghostly groans of the night, or phantom 
ships, or drummings of drowned men’s fingers upon cabin-windows 
in the dead of stormy nights . . . he has heard them all, son of 
the ocean that he is. He can tell you all about Havalen, the mer- 
maid’s son, who swallowed the fisherman’s hook and was caught and 
grew up among the folks on shore . . . got married, he did, and 
had a troop of children . . . but when old age crept upon hin, 
he returned to his own in the depths of the sea, he did. . . . Sup- 
pose you take a good look at Korneliusson’s hair, brown as kelp. 
Perhaps he is one of Havalen’s many descendants! 

Bohuslin is a province of contrarieties. Within a single parish 
it is quite possible to kodak a remarkable collection of variable 
scenery: ocean and skirgard; hills and woods; carefully tilled fields 
and lakes. Yet the varied natural beauties of land and water are not 
the only inducements that call the tourist to venture into the recesses 
of Bohuslin. Countless relics of antiquity are scattered all over the 
province: primitive rock-carvings adorn the time-polished granite 
rocks; runes and figures tell of the deeds and death-rites of the war- 
riors; the many castles show how bitter were the combats that raged 
between neighboring fiefs; rings of colossal stones bear silent witness 
that law and order were maintained in those courts among the oaks 
under the canopy of the heavens. 
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Three Hundred Years of History in Goteborg 
By Borsr H. Briviotu 


More than three hundred years ago Gustavus Adolphus gave a 
charter to the city of Géteborg, then consisting of a few huts huddled 
together on the bank of Gota River, which has since developed through 
war and peace, through crises and “booms,” until to-day it is the 
greatest maritime and commercial city in Sweden, and one of the most 
important in northern Europe. This year, from May 8 until Sep- 
tember 30, all the rest of Sweden and thousands of people in foreign 
lands will join the Gothenburgers in celebrating their 'Tercentenary 
at the “Jubilee Exposition in Goteborg.” 

It was on June 4, 1621, to be exact, that the famous king signed 
the charter of the present Goteborg. Up to that time the town had 
held a temporary charter for two years. But it must not be imagined 
that these years marked the sudden beginning of history in this part 
of Sweden. Other towns had already existed in the immediate vicinity 
for about four hundred years, and, indeed, there is plenty of archeolog- 
ical evidence that Swedes had lived in this very region three thousand 
vears before Christ. 

The towns of Lédése and Nya Lédése may be considered the 
municipal ancestors of Géteborg. The former, which lay somewhat 
farther up the river, was a busy place in the Middle Ages. In 1243, 
for example, it could boast of a castle, Dominican cloisters, several 
chapels, and a hospital. Princes and potentates from Europe often 
met there. The ravages of wars between the Swedes and the Danes 
laid it waste time and again. And, finally, because of its unsuitable 
location for sea-going shipping, it had to give up its trade to Nya 
Lédése, which had been founded in 1473. This town also was often 
destroyed in the wars, but, except during brief intervals, it remained 
in Swedish hands. It was destined to be swallowed up by Goteborg, 
within whose borders the site has long been commemorated by the 
traditional name “Gamlestaden.” 

The stamp of foreign and domestic commerce which to-day marks 
the city of Géteborg was set upon it at the very beginning. Gustavus 
Adolphus and his chancellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, were particularly 
anxious to build up foreign trade with western Europe, and saw the 
need of a suitable city and port on Sweden’s West Coast to handle 
this trade. Commercial negotiations were carried on with France and 
other countries, including Holland, which was especially friendly and 
signed a commercial treaty in 1614. The Swedish king recognized 
the ability of the Dutch as merchants and not only encouraged them 
to come and settle in Goteborg, but laid out the new city according 
to Dutch plans. Striking memorials of this Dutch influence may still 
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be seen in the canals which give character to the older part of the city, 
The new settlers were at least shrewd enough not to leave their 
own country until an especially favorable charter had been provided 
for the city. Thus Goéteborg was to be free from taxes to the State 
for sixteen years. The citizens were not to be conscripted for service 
in the Swedish army or navy, while the State was to fortify and pro- 
tect the city against foreign invasion. Grants of land were made to 
the city. No duties were to be levied on foreign trade, and hence it 
may be said that the present Free Port of Goteborg, which was only 
recently opened, had its prototype three hundred years ago. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the new metropolis was reflected in the provi- 
sion that the city council was to consist of twenty-five men of which 
only thirteen might be Swedes. Three years later Gustavus Adolphus 
decided that there should be only twelve city fathers in all: four 
Swedes, three Hollanders, three Germans, and two Scotchmen. 

By 1524 there were probably 500 Hollanders in Goteborg, but 
they did not seem to be entirely satisfied with their new home, and 
during the succeeding years great numbers of them returned to Hol- 
land. One of the reasons for coming to Sweden was to secure freedom 
to worship according to the Protestant faith. But the zeal gradually 
subsided. The first Dutch Reformed pastor grew dissatisfied with his 
post, and when he left Géteborg no successor was appointed. Besides, 
it was complained, the new church edifice of boards was a cheerless 
place which kept out neither wind nor rain. 

Meanwhile, the German Lutheran settlers were aggressive and 
persistent. They dedicated Christine church in 1648, where services 
were held in German, and for a while the German language, even in 
secular affairs, was a strong rival of the Swedish. 

What Goteborg looked like during these early years of its exist- 
ence can be inferred only partly from records left by history. The 
city proper was only about a half mile long on the south bank of the 
Gota River. A semi-circular canal surrounded the city and served 
partly for defence, while other canals led in from the river. The breath 
of salt water was thus always in the air. Dutch caravels and other 
sailing vessels lay in the river, or set sail with the outgoing tide, carry- 
ing cargoes of iron, masts, lumber, etc., for foreign lands. Leading 
back from the wharves the streets were paved with stone, and lining 
these streets were small frame houses of primitive type. Walls and 
other fortifications protected the city so well that in 1643 the Danes 
assaulted it in vain. 

Among the industries the hewing of masts was the most important. 
Thus in the year 1640, 1,653 masts were exported, some of them being 
eight feet and more in circumference. A section of Géteborg is still 
called ““Masthugget” (freely rendered, “mast hewing place”), and the 
old industry is still further memorialized in the name of the church, 
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“Masthuggskyrkan,” which crowns one of the hills of this section. 
Other exports during the year 1640 were iron bars, oak planks, tar, 
pitch, butter, hazel nuts, and tallow. 

One of the most interesting of all commercial expeditions that 
left Géteborg was the sailing in November, 1637, of the two ships 
Calmar Nyckel and Fogel Grip, destined to begin the Swedish trade 
with the American Indians, and to found a colony in the New World. 
This, in fact, marked the beginning of Swedish transatlantic navigation 
and trade. Though financed more than fifty per cent by Dutch money, 
and though the ships were officered and manned principally by Dutch- 
men, the expedition was considered Swedish. The cargoes carried 
were taken aboard in Holland. On the manifest were such curious 
items as cloth, axes, hatchets, adzes, knives, tobacco, pipes, looking 
glasses, gilded chains, finger rings, combs, earrings. The ships 
anchored in the Delaware River in March, 1638, and within a few 
months returned to Goteborg with cargoes of skins and tobacco. It is 
reported that the expedition was commercially a failure, but it was of 
political significance as the first step in establishing Sweden’s colony in 
America. ‘New Sweden” was augmented by successive expeditions 
from the mother country, but after enjoying a brief period of prosper- 
ous industry and trade, was conquered by the Dutch in 1655. Inci- 
dentally this colony in time passed into English hands, but the Swedish 
influence was strong among the people, and the Swedish language con- 
tinued to be used until about the days of the American Revolution. 

Meanwhile Goteborg was beginning to think about other things 
besides business. In 1648, when the population of the city was nearly 
4,000, a college (gymnasium) was established with a complete faculty 
of professors, who gave courses in theology, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, logic, botany, physiology, hygiene, mathematics, rhetoric, and 
oratory. The main purpose of the institution, it was declared, was to 
train men for statesmanship and for the church. 

No buildings of seventeenth century Goteborg have survived to 
this day except Kronhuset (The Crown House) and the two forts 
Kronan (The Crown) and Géta Lejon (The Lion of Géta). Both 
of the forts were begun in 1687 and were used as forts until the early 
years of the following century. Now they are merely stern memorials 
of days of strife long since gone by. 

The most thrilling, if not the greatest, commercial expansion of 
Goteborg came with the activity of the East India Company, which 
had its headquarters there. Its principal building is still standing, 
and now in use as a Museum of Art and History. The period of intense 
speculation came between 1731 and 1786. The East India Company, 
given a monopoly on trade with the far East, sent out expeditions 
principally to China, which brought back cargoes of tea, porcelain, 
spices, etc., for the auction markets in Géteborg. The backers of these 
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expeditions realized fabulous profits. While the first twenty-five expe- 
ditions produced an average of 42 per cent clear profit on the original 
investments, the profits later on were sometimes as high as 348 per cent, 
The goods imported were to a great extent re-exported to various 
piaces in Europe and brought prosperity to the middlemen involved. 

Along with this mercantile “boom” came a rapid development in 
industry. Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century Goteborg had 
tobacco, sugar, and clothing factories, paper mills and glass works. 
Meanwhile, off the West Coast, herring fishing had suddenly resulted 
in great catches in 1748, and this success continued for at least sixty 
years. Exports of lumber and iron, already developed through hun- 
dreds of years, now took on greater volume. England became a buyer 
on a greater scale, and many Englishmen and Scotchmen established 
themselves in Géteborg as middlemen. 

It is interesting to learn that a further source of prosperity for 
Goteborg during the eighteenth century was the War of American 
Independence. Sweden was in a state of armed neutrality, but the 
merchants carried on a brisk trade with the rebellious colonies of 
England. The principal commodities sent to America were iron and 
lumber. 

The cultural development also flourished during these generations 
of commercial expansion. Having the means, the East India mer- 
chants indulged their tastes for a higher standard of living. Beau- 
tiful stone dwelling houses were erected and gardens laid out in true 
eighteenth century style. One of the directors in the East India Com- 
pany, Nikolaus Sahlgren, left a large sum of money to be used in 
founding the hospital, opened in 1782, which bears his name. In this 
and other ways the community spirit was fostered. 

During the Napoleonic wars, especially during the years 1807-14, 
Goteborg again prospered because of Sweden’s neutrality. English 
goods, barred from the continent, were smuggled in via the Swedish 
port, which now bustled with activity. It sometimes happened that 
a hundred brave ships would set their sails and stand down the bay 
on the same morning. Meanwhile other merchantmen lay in the harbor 
awaiting an opportunity to slip their moorings. One day, in the year 
1810, 1,243 vessels were counted in the harbor of Goteborg. 

These years of prosperity were followed by a typical post-war 
depression. Trade fell off, money was “tight,” and bankruptcies were 
numerous. Sweden’s trade with the infant United States was diverted 
via Copenhagen or Hamburg. Gradually times became better, but 
commerce did not show any great activity until about 1840. 

The recovery in business was aided by two great improvements 
in domestic transportation. Géta Canal was completed in 1844 and 
provided direct and cheap freights for goods from the towns all around 
Lakes Vennern and Vettern down to tidewater at Goteborg. In fact 
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navigation from Stockholm to Géteborg became safer, cheaper, and 
more direct via the canal than by sea around the southern end of 
Sweden. Overland traffic was facilitated by the building of railways 
from Goteborg to Malm6 in 1856 and from Goteborg to Stockholm 
in 1862. 

Again Goteborg profited from a war in which Sweden was neutral. 
During the Crimean War, 1854-56, Russia and Finland were unable 
to compete in the export of lumber to England and France. As a 
result Sweden’s exports increased and prices soared. But again with 
peace came the inevitable crisis. 

After nearly two centuries and a half of history, during which 
she had rendered immeasurable service to Sweden, Goteborg, because 
of her many vicissitudes, was in 1875 still only a comparatively small 
city of 71,000. ‘That this figure should have risen to 230,000 within the 
last fifty years is in itself evidence that fairer fortunes have come to 
the city. Perhaps no one factor has been stronger in this modern 
development than the invention and improvement of steam navigation. 

Fast freight and passenger ships making frequent trips across 
the seas have found an ever-growing market for Sweden’s products. 
Bringing back finished goods and raw materials from every country 
in the world, these ships have done their full share in stimulating 
industry and ‘mercantile activ ity. At least three large steamship com- 
panies, with vessels plying in many seas of the world, have their head- 
quarters in Géteborg, while a dozen or more smaller companies 
maintain service between Goteborg and the continent or the British 
Isles. Only recently the Free Port has been opened, and thus Gote- 
borg is now ideally established as a great maritime center of the North. 

Along with the commercial development of the city have come 
such industries as the three up-to-date shipyards, the famous S. K. F. 
Ball Bearing Factory, and four hundred other smaller mills and fac- 
tories. Culturally, too, the city has had abundant growth. The now 
famous Museum of Art and History, Chalmers Technical Institute, 
the Orchestral Society, and the Park Association, each in its own 
department symbolizes what the Gothenburgers are doing to make 
their city a beautiful and stimulating place in which to live. 

What the Goteborg of to-day has to offer the visitor of interest 
and delight will be amply proved this summer at the Jubilee Exposi- 
tion. There she stands, a fair city built with human hands, reared out 
of the dreams of kings and warriors, merchants and laborers, often 
assaulted and scarred but never vanquished, and rich with memories 
of three hundred years of history. 





The Jubilee Exposition 


Goteborg’s Tercentenary Celebration 
By Victor Oscar FREEBURG 


If you are anywhere in Godteborg, Sweden, on the morning of 
May 8, a gala vision will greet your eyes. Yellow and blue ensigns 
or pennants float from every flagstaff. Shop windows dressed with 
the finest wares attract a passing glance, as you turn your attention 
to the streams of humanity on the streets. A motley crowd, Scandi- 
navians most of them, but a goodly sprinkling of folk also from Russia 
and South Africa, from China and Peru, from Ireland and India, and 
all moving in the same direction. Street cars, buses, jitneys, taxis, 
private cars, filled with merry-makers flanked by throngs of pedes- 
trians, all evidently headed for the same goal. Above their patter and 
laughter is heard the whir of airplane motors. You look upward at 
gleaming wings, or perhaps at the dark masses of dirigibles, and these 
aircraft seem to cross most frequently over some particular spot lying 
in a southeasterly direction from the center of the city. Presently you, 
too, are one of the moving throng on the way to the opening of the 
“Jubilee Exposition in Goteborg,” the very thing which you have 
crossed the ocean to see. 

Goteborg is jubilant because she is three hundred years old and 
looking forward to several hundred years more of happiness and pros- 
perity. She has decided to recall every interesting memory of those 
three hundred years, and even to shadow forth the life of her ancestors 
during thousands of years before the first birthday. She has seized 
upon the occasion to make a vivid presentation of Sweden’s standing 
in industry and commerce, in domestic and social conditions, in science, 
education, and art. In certain exhibits, art, for example, all of the 
Scandinavian countries are represented. Even from foreign lands, 
whither the children of Sweden have wandered away, have come relics 
and memorials of Swedish influence. 

But you are now approaching the Exposition Grounds. On the 
southern sky-line two slender minarets rise sharply. And beside them, 
to the right, stands a white monumental building with magnificent 
columns. This is Memorial Hall, the architectural feature of the 
Exposition. On both sides of it the roofs and domes of beautiful, 
though less pretentious, buildings make pleasing silhouettes against 
the sky. Even from the distance you observe that trees line the 
avenues all about the fair grounds, while on the extreme right the 
green hills roll away into the country. But the traffic is getting heavier 
as you approach the main entrance, and the bustle of expectation 
increases as people recognize and point out buildings which they have 
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seen pictured months before. On the Géta Plaza the crowd divides, 
passing on both sides of a sparkling fountain. And you are perhaps 
one of the few art-lovers there who know that the beautiful figures of 
the fountain are carved by Sweden’s greatest sculptor, Carl Milles. 
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At the end of the Plaza rises a series of broad granite steps, lead- 
ing up to the Art Museum. Its striking facade and the row of sculp- 
tured figures in front of it invite you to pause in admiration. This 
building, you learn, is of stone. It now houses the older art of the 
exposition, and will become a permanent addition to Goteborg’s art 
museums. Before ascending the granite steps you note at your right 
the Exhibition of All-Scandinavian Contemporary Art, while on the 
left is a group of buildings through which you enter into the main 
courts of the Jubilee Exposition proper. 

Here at the very entrance gate is a historical exhibit of relics that 
carries your mind back three centuries to the infant Goteborg, and 
many centuries more to her municipal predecessors, New Lédése and 
Old Lédése. How and under what conditions people lived in those 
days is here vividly illustrated by actual relics only recently unearthed 
and now for the first time exhibited. In this group also is the historical 
military exhibit, appropriate enough, since G6teborg was founded by 
Sweden’s great warrior-king, Gustavus Adolphus. With equal appro- 
priateness one finds here the exhibit of church history. A medieval 
church in replica with quiet cloisters and a peaceful churchyard with 
the fleckered shadows of stately linden trees invite one to pensive rest. 

But you leave this quiet retreat and, passing southward through 
a building with a spreading dome, you get a sudden splendid vista 
through the Little Court, between the soaring minarets, through the 
Long Court, across the Central Plaza, a quarter of a mile away, and 
up to the dazzling white pile of the Memorial Hall. You want to 
spend an hour gazing upon this view, but somehow the crowds behind 
and all about you are moving onward, anxious to see the exhibits 
grouped about these open places. Presently you catch the rhythm of 
this pressing throng and start to “do the Jubilee” in earnest. 

Entering one of the buildings on the east side of Little Court, you 
find intimate interiors from medieval Swedish homes of peasants and 
gentlemen. Huge fire-places, built-in beds, carved tables, black bread 
ring-shaped on a pole, copper coffee pots—these and innumerable 
other quaint things in cottage or country estate are eloquent of a 
civilization gone by. Your imagination is further stimulated by exhib- 
its of old-fashioned farming implements, as well as of tools and meth- 
ods of primitive trades and industries. You learn, for example, how 
the potters shaped their ware, how lumber was sawed by wind power, 
and how wire was drawn hundreds of years ago. You even go down 
into the dark depths of a miniature mine, with real iron ore lining its 
shafts, which has lovingly been contrived by miners from central 
Sweden. 

On the west side of Little Court and Long Court is the Educa- 
tional and Sociological Exhibit, showing the development of Swedish 
public and private instruction and of other social institutions from 
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the earliest times up to the present. Especially interesting are the 
sloyd products—textiles, furniture, bookbinding—all the work of 
children in the public schools. At the southern end of Long Court 
you stand in the slanting shadow of a lofty minaret, and your eye 
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sweeps over the spacious 
view of the Central Plaza. 
Directly in front is the 
towering colonnade of 
Memorial Hall, toward 
which the ground rises 
with gentle slope. To the 
right your eye is fasci- 
nated by the mirror sur- 
face of the Lily Pond, 
fringed with shrubbery, 
and showing, in broken 
reflections between the lily 
pads, the gleaming semi- 
circular colonnade of the 


Hall of Sport, or perhaps the bold rectangular paneling of the 
Hall of Applied Arts. This pond looks as natural as the rolling hills 
that may be glimpsed beyond the exposition buildings, and yet it has 
been built for the occasion; though it is typical of Swedish thorough- 
ness that landscape gardeners have spent two years in preparing this 
pond so that it might have an air of the wild wood while functioning 


as a decorative feature in this 
magical city. 

Skirting the winding 
edge of the Lily Pond, you 
arrive at the Hall of Sport. 
Here is a unique exhibition 
of material to illustrate the 
development of sports and 
games. Rowing, yachting, 
hunting, games of strength 
and skill, skiing, ice-sports, 
games of the water, earth, 
and air—all are represented. 
Glass cases contain hundreds 
of rare trophies. And on the 
walls you find many a proud 
world’s record “hung up” by 
Swedish athletes. 

Just south of the Hall of 
Sport is a magnificent build- 
ing of unusual type. Its 
massive expanse of walls is 
divided vertically into panels 
with bas-reliefs, but there is 
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no window anywhere in 

sight. A narrow doorway 

is the only opening. It 

seems odd, and yet the 

beauty of its originality 

grows on you. ‘This is, 

fitly enough, the Hall of 

Applied Arts. Within is 

an open court, with a 

basin, and a fountain by 

Carl Milles. Grouped 

about this are rooms, con- 

taining exhibits of what 

Sweden has accomplished REPRODUCTION OF THE CHURCHYARD BY THE 

in developing art indus- Meprevar, Cuurcu 

tries in wood, stone, glass, 

metal, leather, textiles, etc. Exquisite pottery, delicate cut glass, 
finely wrought metal, beautifully carved furniture, fabrics and laces 
of charming pattern, this and more arouses your admiration and per- 
haps even excites your envy. 

Leaving these exhibits you cross eastward to the steps of the 
terraces in front of Memorial Hall. From this vantage point you get 
a splendid view back over the grounds and buildings already visited, 
northeasterly to the rest of the Exposition, and northerly to the Gota 
River. Memorial Hall contains a portrait gallery of all the great men 
and women of Goteborg and vicinity. It is consecrated to all the 
official receptions and festivities in connection with the exposition. 

Grouped about Memorial Hall are the buildings which house 
the exhibitions of commerce and navigation. Since Goteborg is pre- 
eminently a maritime city, it was only natural that this section of the 
Exposition should have been prepared with special care. Large public 
and private collections of material to illustrate the history of shipping, 
which have been accumulating through the centuries, have been drawn 
upon for this section of the Exposition, with the result that it is the 
most complete in the world. Here are ship models, hundreds of them, 
all the way from the primitive types of the thirteenth century to the 
up-to-date ocean liners. One vessel holds the particular attention of 
Americans. It is the Calmar Nyckel in miniature, the gallant little 
ship which, in company with the Fogel Grip, as long ago as 1638 
brought the first Swedes to America. This vessel is of a modified 
caravel type, 110 feet in length, with a 27 foot beam, and with a 6 1-2 
foot clearance between the two decks. She carried sixteen six-pounders 
and was perfectly capable of resisting attack by unfriendly vessels. 
But the models are not the only part of the marine exhibit. It contains 
enough actual relics and marine material to fill many ships. And there 
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are many allied exhibits, such as lighthouses, beacons, and_ buoys, 
and. life-saving, not to mention the various activities connected with 
shipbuilding and ship outfitting. 

The fisheries exhibit comes next. Here you learn, not only how 
Swedish herring, mackerel, stock-fish, and “stromming” look in the 
life, but how they are caught and prepared for consumption. You 
may even step into the sea-food restaurant and order from a complete 
piscatory menu. Vessels, sheds, huts, all are there in model form, and 
the various kinds of fisherman’s equipment illustrate vividly in com- 
plete series how this fundamental industry of human sustenance has 
developed through the centuries. 

Just southward from the Memorial Hall is the Commercial Ex- 
hibition. You are struck by the oriental character of Commercial 
Street, lined with open bazaars, and with a Chinese bridge and a Hindu 
steeple at the upper end, and you are reminded that all this is curiously 
appropriate at a historical exposition in Géteborg, because the first 
great commercial expansion of the city came during the palmy days 
of the Swedish East India Company, which had its headquarters here. 

Adjoining the Commercial Exhibition you find the Foreign 
Swedes’ Exhibition, which records the history, and illustrates the 
achievements, of Swedes who have traveled to foreign lands, and 
returned again to Sweden, or have, perhaps, sworn allegiance to other 
governments. Here are relics, models, pictures, charts, etc., from 
North and South America, from Asia, Africa, and the non-Scandi- 
navian countries in Europe. The United States is strongly repre- 
sented here with exhibits from colonial days on the Delaware, and from 
later settlements throughout the nation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts. 

Your tour is now complete, as far as concerns the Jubilee Exposi- 
tion proper. But there are still three large general divisions of the 
Exposition, namely, the Export Exhibition, the Agricultural and 
Aviation Grounds, and the Amusement Fair. Crossing a viaduct 
eastward, lined with shops, you reach the Export Exhibition, where the 
products of modern Swedish industry are displayed in seemingly end- 
less array. The main building is Machinery Hall, said to have the 
largest vaulted roof ever constructed. Here the exhibits are in order, 
as follows: electrical fixtures and fittings, electric motors, machines 
for manufacture of wood and iron, the famous Swedish ball bearings, 
tool-making machines, oil motors, road building machines, conveyors, 
farming implements, and the world-renowned Swedish cream sepa- 
rators. 

From Machinery Hall you continue to inspect the exhibits of a 
vast number of other things that make up large items in Sweden’s 
export records. Some of these items are: iron and steel, metal manu- 
factures, pig iron, iron ore, cement, stone, earthenware products, glass, 
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porcelain, textiles and clothing, leather and leather goods, and rubber 
goods. Nearby is a building devoted chiefly to chemico-technical 
industries. Forestry and wood products are grouped in a separate 
building, picturesquely set in a grove of trees. Particularly vivid is 
the demonstration of how paper is made, from the time the tree is cut 
in the forest until the sheet is ready for the printing press. The further 
steps and processes in book making may be traced in the adjoining 
exhibit of printing, engraving, lithography, ete. A characteristic 
modern note in the Export Exhibition is the frequent use of motion 
pictures to illustrate operations and processes which could not other- 
wise be shown so well. 

Southward from these grounds a road leads to the Amusement 
Fair. Here is a musical revue, amusements galore, a swimming pool, 
and, in short, everything that can serve for the merry-making of young 
or old. Northward are the Agricultural and Aviation Grounds. 
There a number of exhibitions of comparatively short duration will 
take place during the summer. Among these the most important are: 
the Twenty-Second General Swedish Agricultural Conference and 
Show, the First International Aviation Exhibition in Scandinavia, 
and an International Horticultural Show. Besides these exhibitions 
there will be held in various buildings and grounds of the Exposition 
seventy or more congresses and meets, including an International 
Automobile Exhibition, and an International Congress of Master 
Printers. 

The above is a broad outline of the Jubilee Exposition in Goteborg 
as Nlanned, and at the time of this writing there is every reason to 
believe that the plans will be carried out to the letter. The Exposition 
opens on May 8 and continues until September 30. The work of 
collecting material exhibits has been going on for two years or more. 
All of the exposition buildings have been erected, and most of the 
exhibits are installed and being made ready for the opening. The 
visitor to this Fair will be impressed with the charming grounds, the 
artistic blending of dream-city architecture with stately old trees and 
the rugged curves of the hills. There is no severe symmetry of right 
angles and quarter circles, typical of formal gardens and many World’s 
Fairs. The visitor will find instead many a foot-way of varying curve, 
and many a surprising nook and ingle just off the straight streets. He 
will be impressed also by the remarkable unity in the arrangement of 
the exhibits. Each one leads to the next with a perfect transition of 
interest, and there is a striking homogeneity, something which has often 
been absent from fairs attempting to exhibit the work of the whole 
world. But first and last the spectator will enjoy the Jubilee Exposi- 
tion as a good show. It will be revealing, stimulating, entertaining. 





Where Peace Awaits the Traveller 


By E.isaBETH 'THORMAN. 


Whoever is joyfully anticipating a feast for his eyes in Sweden 
this summer will not be disappointed. Everywhere prospect or vista 
pleases. Along the east and west coasts, skerries rise out of the sea 
in rugged glory; in the crannies of the crags that bank the blue winding 
fjords, soft-hued flowers nestle in their haven. Thoroughout the south- 
land, broad fields of golden grain and fine estates call forth admiration, 
In central Sweden, long stretches of dark forests murmur to the breeze; 
through the openings are glimpsed, here, a glade bright with blossoms, 
there, the gleam of a reach of clear water. Farther north, rivers roar 
and waterfalls crash through the gorges—everywhere, the rock-ribbed 
mountains are green with thick shrubs. Most wonderful of all nature’s 
phenomena, however, is that brilliant night-light of the far North in 
which the lush beauty of summer is revealed clearly as at noon-day. 
Beyond, under eternal snow and ice, shimmers the alpland—far up, 
in Ultima Thule. 

Perhaps, after all this sight-seeing, after making acquaintanceship 
with our Sweden in its kaleidoscopic range from south to farthest north, 
the stranger may yearn for a haven of peace in which to rest. To all 
the American kinsmen and friends whom we hope to welcome this sum- 
mer and to whosoever of our own citizenry care to come, we have two 
suggestions to make that may aid in getting proper orientation as to 
Sweden and Swedes. 

We are fortunate in having two places that have more seductive 
charm than any hotel, however well-appointed: “Skanegarden”’ and 
“Sigtunastiftelsen.” Both, in themselves and their surroundings, are 
quite idyllic. 

Sigtunastiftelsen, the hospice by Sigtuna, an ancient town situated 
upon one of the arms of the famous Lake Milaren, has already been 
described in the AMERICAN-SCANINAVIAN Review. Cloistral peace 
is an attribute of Sigtuna and also of “Skanegarden.” 

The latter is in Bastad, the little town at the southernmost tip 
of the west coast and directly south of Halmstad. Bastad used to be 
a considerable commercial town, but her leading townsmen, for all that, 
were never in the least vain- -glorious. Simple, unaffected men, they 
were satisfied to live in the unpretentious one-story houses that still 
line the few streets. Over them towers the church; below them mean- 
ders the gleaming blue fjord with its waves lapping and dashing 
gainst the beach. 

Such are the surroundings of Skanegarden. Although intended 
for a hotel, it was conceived and planned along the lines of an ancient 
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farm in Skane. It really is a miniature feudal castle, with all its build- 
ings grouped around a central court. 

A handsome rubble wall encloses the forecourt which is laid out 
as a sunny graden of flowers and sweet-smelling herbs bedded around 
two ponds of crystal clearness. Climbing roses and rich green vines 
form a beautiful mat over the walls. 

Pass through the wicket before you and step up into the courtyard 
and over the grass-fringed flaggings, turn in between the wings, walk 
up the steps and open the door. Before you in chiaroscuro the inner 
court with its fountain in the centre splashing grateful coolness around! 
How refreshing to saunter through the colonnade! A haven indeed of 
seclusion and cloistral peace! 

The architectural scheme is masterly, the effect is entrancing. 
Roses and vines cling to the facades overlooking the court in blended 
masses of warm reddish-purple. The same artistry is apparent every- 
where—every room and corridor is eloquent of rest and latent strength. 
The charm of the place is unique, entirely and wholly unlike anything 
to be found elsewhere. 

To these places which we prize and love so dearly—our “holy of 
holies” —we bid you all a cordial welcome. May you find them indeed 
a Haven of Peace! 








Spring Songs 
By Martua OstENso 


APRIL 


Long ago when a Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Sun-worshipper, green and high 

And straight among the bowing fern-fronds, 
Was a leaf-bud taller than I, 














I met April deep in the forest, 
Deep in the green light, all alone, 

And she was white as anemone blossoms, 
White as anemones dew-blown. 


Now I am old, and the Jack-in-the-pul pit 
Is almost as tall once more as I; 
I seek A pril deep in the forest, 

But only a shadow passes by. 
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RAIN FROM MY WINDOW 


Rain is sweeping my front garden. Walk, 
Wall, and gate, new grass and tulip bed 
Ripple and gleam as the silver broom 

Brushes them in swinging, gusty curves. 

The gate-posts are vanishing ghosts that loom 
High into the lost air. Bees have fled 

And grasshoppers, quick-voiced, no longer talk 
Within the shallow green of smooth-clipped grass 
That leans away to let the sweeper pass. 
Satin-collared tulips, fearing stain, 

Lay their vesture broad upon the rain 

And stiffen like jade wax their frail stems. 

The pane is fretted so with running gems 

That I can no longer watch this blurred 

Silver world the silver rain has stirred. 


BLUE 


The round blue sky 
Is a great god’s eye; 
On a day in spring 
‘Most every thing 

He sees is blue: 
Clear globes of dew 
A-swinging deep 
Where spiders sleep; 
Five robin’s eggs; 
Two beetle’s legs; 
A bluebird’s wing 
And a crocus ring; 
A thimble of rain 
And a bluer stain 
In a blue snail’s shell; 
O, who can tell 
Why spring is blue? 
Can you—can you? 

















Interesting People: Chr. Erichsen 


It is not often even in these days of generous giving that a man 
turns over his entire available fortune to charity, but that is what the 
Danish publisher, Chr. Erichsen, did in duplicating the Nobel Peace 
award to Fridtjof Nansen. When Mr. Erichsen heard that Dr. Nan- 
sen had decided to devote the entire amount of the prize to the inter- 


national relief work among 
the Greek fugitives, he was 
so much moved that he re- 
solved to put at Dr. Nan- 
sen’s disposal the equivalent, 
amounting to 122,482 Dan- 
ish kroner. In order to do 
so, it is stated, he had to 
withdraw practically his en- 
tire fortune from the busi- 
ness in which it was invested. 

Chr. Erichsen has not 
hitherto been known outside 
of the publishing and edu- 
cational circles where his 
work lay, although he has 
been active both as an advo- 
cate of international peace 
and as one of the organizers 
of the society Modersmaalet 
which aims to preserve the 
purity of the Danish lan- 
guage. As a publisher he 
has won his most notable 
success with children’s edi- 
tions of such popular world 
classics as the novels of 





Cur. EriIcHseEN 


Cooper, Marryat, Dickens, and others, illustrated in striking fashion, 
but printed so inexpensively that they could be sold at fabulously low 
prices. In this undertaking he has had the support of the teaching 
profession, and he has shown his good will in return by devoting a per- 
centage of his profits to the widows’ pension fund of the Danish school 


teachers. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Erichsen that he first wished to give his 
contribution anonymously, but he was induced to allow his name to be 
known by the consideration that his gift would count for more if there 


was ‘“‘a man behind it.” 


Upon the invitation of the Norwegian Nobel Committee he visited 


Norway, where he received the personal thanks of Dr. Nansen. 
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Current Events 


U.S.A. 


@ President Harding’s appeal to the Senate to make possible the full 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of the 
Hague marks the second step of the Administration toward a fuller 
acceptance of international responsibilities. The first step was the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. 4 In an 
effort to simplify and clarify the law, the leading jurists of the country, 
including the justices of the Supreme Court and justices of many of 
the State Supreme Courts, met in Washington and created an organi- 
zation known as the American Law Institute. Elihu Root, chairman 
of a committeé which has been at work for months, declared that such 
an organization was greatly needed to-day. Senator Harry S. New, 
of Indiana, after being appointed Postmaster General by President 
Harding, was confirmed unanimously by the Senate. Simultaneously 
Postmaster General Hubert Work, of Colorado, was transferred to 
become Secretary of the Interior, succeeding Albert B. Fall, whose 
resignation became effective March 4. The defeat of the Adminis- 
tration’s Ship Subsidy Bill is looked upon in many quarters as a result 
of the misjudgment on the part of the President of his own supporters 
in Congress. There is no question that the Ship Subsidy Bill was one 
of the pet measures of President Harding after he took it over from 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board. @ With regard to the many 
idle ships in the American Merchant Marine it is said that a radical 
change is impending in the affairs of the Board, and that the President 
is determined that the nation shall no longer stand the loss of $50,000,- 
000 annually in the operation of its ships which cost some $3,000,000,- 
000 to construct. This means that American ship owners will get the 
first opportunity to buy the vessels at a sacrifice, and the rest will be 
scrapped. 4 The magnitude of the relief work Americans have done 
in Europe since the war is emphasized by figures made public by the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Total American 
contributions since the armistice were $850,000,000. Collections by 
the Jewish Joint Committee amounted to $58,000,000. In the 
death of Charlemagne Tower, American diplomacy loses one of its 
most distinguished figures. In 1897 Mr. 'Tower was sent to the court 
of the Hapsburgs by President McKinley, and two years later he went 
to Petrograd. In 1902 when Mr. Tower was sent to Berlin by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, began his most brilliant career as a diplomat. The 
annual convention of the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and twenty or more allied organiza- 
tions met in Cleveland, O., with an attendance of nearly 10,000 of the 
foremost educators of the country. 
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Sweden 


@ King Gustaf left in the latter part of February for his usual ree- 
reation trip to the Riviera. On his way southward the king returned 
the courtesy of Queen Wilhelmina who last summer visited Sweden. 
Besides Amsterdam His Majesty also visited the Hague and Rotter- 
dam, after which he went on to Belgium. 4 The first engagement 
between the government and the new Riksdag was in a debate devoted 
largely to decidedly bitter criticism of the minister of defenses for his 
failure to take a definite stand against the activities of the anti- 
militarists. The minister of finance was likewise attacked for his too 
great optimism in presenting estimates of the financial status of the 
country. In the labor world there have developed since Christmas 
a number of disagreements, some of which have led to open conflict, 
while others are threatening to take the same course. The employers 
in the lumber mills have declared a lockout, while the men in the pulp 
mills and iron works are on strike. The building trades have given 
notice of the cessation of their agreement with the employers, but new 
negotiations are under way. 4 At the beginning of the year the 
number of unemployed in Sweden was 46,000. This was an increase 
of 2,400 over the preceding month, but it was a considerable reduction 
from the number of unemployed in the corresponding month last win- 
ter. In the course of the past year the government has expended 
59,000,000 kronor in relief for those out of work. It is a mooted 
question whether public relief should continue to be given men who 
are jobless from no fault of their own while a strike is going on in 
their trade. The government favors giving them aid, but in Conserva- 
tive newspapers it is argued that this would be a direct aid to the 
strikers by relieving them of the necessity of caring for the unemployed 
in their own trade. © Sweden’s public debt at the end of 1922 was 
1,551,000,000 kronor as against 648,000,000 in 1913 and 343,000,000 
in 1900. @ The bishops of Sweden have directed to Professor Monod 
a petition to the French Protestants urging that they appeal to the 
humanity of the French people in the matter of the Ruhr occupation. 
@ The Swedish Royal Theater, which is also the home of the opera in 
Stockholm, on January 18 celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. The founding of this theatre, by Gustaf III, may be 
regarded as the beginning of the modern stage in Sweden. At the 
jubilee performance, an act was given from the opera Thetis and 
Pelée which was staged at the dedication a century and a half ago, 
and also an act from another remarkable musical creation of the Gus- 
tavian period, the Kellgren-Neumann opera Gustaf Vasa. At the 
same time the theatre announced a prize of 10,000 kronor for the best 
Swedish opera. The new Town Hall, which is to be dedicated this 
summer, is now nearly completed. 
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Denmark 


@ The political world in Denmark in the latter part of January and 

the first part of February was very much stirred up over financial mat- 

ters. Chiefly as a result of lessened income from taxation, it was 

necessary to reduce the budget for 1923-24 by 30,000,000 kroner, and 

in order to achieve a balance, amendments in the existing laws of the 

realm had to be passed. Added to this was the fact that the Commis- 

sion created last summer to investigate the circumstances in connection 

with the collapse of Landmandsbanken had come to a point where legal 

examination of the retired directorate and council of the bank could 

begin, and in order that this examination should not work to the detri- 

ment of the bank under its new leadership, the Commission recom- 

mended that the State guarantee for the bank should be increased and 
strengthened. ‘This was all the more necessary, inasmuch as the in- 

vestigation brought to light that the losses of the bank before the recon- 

struction would have to be estimated at 232,000,000 kroner instead of, 
as calculated last September, 172,000,000 kroner. With very short 
warning a bill authorizing such guarantee was framed and passed after 
a debate lasting three days and the better part of one night. At five 
o'clock in the morning the bill was passed with the votes of the govern- 
ment party (the Liberal Left) and a majority of the Conservative 
National party. The Social-Democrats refrained from voting, and 
the Radical Left voted against it. As the price of their votes, the 
opposition demanded that two members of the government should re- 
sign. The resignation of the minister of finance was demanded on 
the grounds that he had not been sufficiently far-sighted in the affairs 
of Landmandsbanken as well as in other matters, while that of the 
foreign minister, Mr. Cold, was urged on account of certain transac- 
tions when he was director of the United Steamship Company and had 
been a party to buying back some shares of the company held on Ger- 
man hands, selling them again at an advance—at a time, however, during 
the war when the Germans were not buying Danish shares. The two 
ministers did not resign, but in spite of the misgivings expressed by 
the opposition, the passage of the law authorizing increased govern- 
ment support of Landmandsbanken has resulted in again building up 
confidence in that institution both at home and abroad, and the Danish 
kroner, which for a few days sank in value, rose once more. { Outside 
of politics that which has attracted most attention in Denmark has been 
the discovery by the Danish Nobel prize winner, Professor Bohr, of 
the hitherto unknown chemical element 72. 4 Among well known 
men whose death occurred in the first weeks of 1923 may be men- 
tioned Mr. Johannes Hage, owner of Nivaagaard in North Sjelland 
and of various properties in Skaane. He was a member of the Folke- 
ting from Fredensborg for a quarter of a century. 
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REVIEW 
Norway 


@ The Norwegian Liberal government, headed by Mr. Otto Blehr, 
resigned March 2, in consequence of the rejection by the Storting of 
its proposal for a commercial treaty with Portugal. The treaty, which 
was submitted by the government on February 3, would have obligated 
Norway to import annually 850,000 litres heavy Portuguese wines 
having more than 14 per cent alcohol, without, however, obtaining 
most favored nation treatment from Portugal. Only in case Norway 
would repeal the prohibition law so far as wine is concerned would 
Portugal be willing to treat Norway as most favored nation. The 
treaty met with a very cold reception in the Norwegian press, the 
prohibition leaders joining with the Conservatives in condemning it 
as humiliating and unworthy. 4 Premier Otto B. Halvorsen, head 
of the former Conservative government and since then one of the 
presidents of the Storting, has been charged with the task of forming 
a new government. With him as foreign minister is the jurist Chr. 
Michelet, who served in the same capacity in his former cabinet. It 
is thought that the policy of the new government will be the abolition 
of the prohibition against heavy wines. @ The annual financial debate 
took place in the Storting February 13 and 14, speakers of all parties 
except the Communists emphasizing the necessity of reducing ex- 
penditure as far as possible. By a big majority a resolution was 
carried requesting the government to abolish all State institutions not 
absolutely necessary. @ Major Scott, the well known English air ‘ship 
expert, visited Kristiania in the beginning of February at the invi- 
tation of the Norwegian government to report on the most suitable 
place for the establishment of an airship harbor. Major Scott recom- 
mended the Ekeberg plateau in the immediate vicinity of Kristiania 
as an ideal place for an airship harbor, the conditions for airship navi- 
gation being, in his opinion, more favorable at Kristiania than in any 
place in England. @ Halfdan Christensen, manager of the National 
Theatre at Kristiania and one of the leading Norwegian actors, has 
informed the board of directors that he intends to resign at the end of 
the present theatrical season. Mr. Christensen has held the position 
of manager since 1912, when he succeeded the author, Vilhelm Krag. 
His resignation came as a surprise, although the management of the 
theatre has been the subject of criticism. Among those mentioned as 
his possible successor are Fru Johanne Dybwad, the most famous 
actress of the National theatre, and Bjérn Bjérnson, its founder and 
first manager. @ On February 9 the Storting voted an increase of 
20 percent in all customs duties except those on coffee and sugar. It 
is estimated that this increase will mean an additional income of 13,- 
000,000 kroner a year for the State. 
senior among the Norwegian bishops, has sent in his resignation. 
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1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


New York CuaPtTER PRoGRAMME 


Associates of the Foundation within the 
commuting radius of New York City com- 
prise the New York Chapter of the Founda- 
tion. Like all other Chapters of Associates, 
this Chapter develops independently a pro- 
gramme of social and educational events to 
promote and make popular the work of the 
Foundation within a limited district, and 
members of the Chapter, almost 1200 in num- 
ber, are brought together from time to time 
by lectures, receptions and dinners to dis- 
tinguished’ visitors, art exhibitions, and con- 
certs. In April the Chapter plans to institu- 
tionalize its lecture programme by arrang- 
ing a series of weekly lectures to be given 
in the auditorium of the French Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Such a series cannot be 
successful without the constant support of 
Chapter members, and an advance invitation 
to subscribe to the series has been distributed 
to members of the Chapter by the Chapter 
officers. 

During Minister Prince’s brief visit to 
New York, the members of the Chapter were 
invited to a reception for him at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Leach. This recep- 
tion, on the afternoon of January 29, was at- 
tended by 256 members of the Chapter. The 
ladies of the Social Committee later gave a 
tea for Mrs. Prince at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria. Minister and Mrs. Prince returned 
to Denmark on February 10. 


February 14 was New York Chapter night . 


at the Garrick Theatre where Peer Gynt is 
Played by the Theatre Guild. The Chap- 
ter had reserved a block of fifty seats in 
the orchestra, and twenty seats in the bal- 
cony. An immediate demand for seats made 


it necessary to reserve for Chapter members 
every available seat in the house. Applica- 
tions for tickets were filled in the order in 
which they were received until 190 tickets 
had been distributed ; and then checks for 150 
tickets had to be returned to disappointed 
members, many of them disappointed because 
of postmen’s delay. We felt like Peer among 
the trolls when otherwise reasonable friends 
found that they had come just a moment too 
late to get tickets! After the performance 
members of the Chapter met the actors of the 
play at a reception at the home of the Presi- 
dent of the Chapter. Mr. Associate and his 
wife saved enough on two tickets for Peer 
Gynt to pay their annual subscription to the 
Review. 


ARCHEOLOGY IN GREENLAND, 5022 A. D. 


If the Review were a first cousin of Mr. 
Punch, the report of the Villa Nova Chapter 
of the Archeological Society of Upernivik, 
5022 A. D., might fill our first pages with 
good-humored satire on scientific research. 
But the Review must soberly consign this re- 
port to the columns where the adventures of 
our Fellows are chronicled. Eight Fellows 
of the Foundation, visiting at Villa Nova, 
Pennsylvania, for the Christmas holidays, 
heard Mr. Ingholt, Danish Fellow at Prince- 
ton, read an archeological paper on Palmyra; 
and then in holiday mockery wrote their own 
papers.on an imagined expedition from 
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Greenland in 5022 A. D. to the deserted con- 
tinent of America to excavate the ruins of 
the country house of one “Lé-ach, a distinct 
monosyllabic Chinese name.” The most im- 
portant paper, prepared by Dr. Gram (who 
is studying medicine in Philadelphia) sum- 
marizes this expedition to a land where a 
“quite advanced civilization, the so-called 
Indian culture” flourished before the ‘‘deflec- 
tion of the Gulf Stream!” It tells of the 
ancient religion, “golf, a sort of pantheistic 
nature worship whose temples, surrounded 
by spacious greens” are to be found even on 
“the so-called Irish. (or British) Islands,” 
and describes in detail the “sacerdotal robes”’ 

of “knickerbockers’ named “for a mystical 
race of Knickerbocker fathers.” “Also, the 
reindeer-god, Santy Claus, was worshipped, 
vestiges of a sacrifice of holy stockings with 
votive gifts having been found on the altars 
of this god. The perfectly unwarrantable 
supposition based upon findings of charcoal, 
that these altars and their spires, pointing to 
the zenith of heaven, were heating apparatus, 
may be adequately refuted by the existence 
of radiators conveying heated steam through 
the house, a rude_ but possibly sufficient 
method of heating for the then hardy half- 
savages —The eight students who created 
the Upernivik Society held a reunion in Feb- 
ruary to present to Mrs. Leach, their hostess 
at Villa Nova during the Christmas vacation, 
a diploma of the Society and a gold pendant 
made by Tiffany in imitation of a crescent- 
and -sun jewel from a Palmyrene bust. The 
diploma, drawn up by Miss Liisberg, Niels 
Poulsen Fellow, is decorated with a design 
from the headpiece of this bust. 
















Brerore LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Wayne B. Nottingham, Fellow to Sweden 
for 1920-1921, read a paper entitled “A New 
Equation for Static Characteristics of the 
Normal Electric Arc” at the eleventh mid- 
winter convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Under the auspices 
of the Foundation and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, a motion picture 
“Forest Engineering on the Timber Lands of 
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Ljusne-Wexna A. B.” was shown at the 
Engineering Societies Building in New York 
on February 23. The pictures were taken 
by a Swedish forester, Dr. Harry van Eek- 
ermann. 


From Broapcastine Station W. E. A. F. 

Radio audiences in the East tuning in W. 
E, A. F, at 7:30 o'clock on February 15 heard 
a programme of Scandinavian music and 
speeches arranged by Miss Ellen Marie Jen- 
sen and Dr. Johannes Hoving. The speakers 
were Mr. Henry G. Leach, introducing the 
programme, Miss Jensen who spoke on Scan- 
dinavian literature and the Viking voyages, 
and Miss Elsa Brandstrém who told of her 
great work among war prisoners in Siberia. 
The music was furnished by the Scandinavian 
Workingmen’s Singing Society, a male chorus 
of thirty voices, and Miss Greta Torpadie 
who sang several folk songs. 


Esa BranpstTrROM 

The New York and Chicago Chapters of 
the Foundation have taken part in the popular 
reception to Elsa Brandstrém by helping to 
arrange her lectures in the two largest cities 
of the country. The American press has 
featured Miss Brandstrém’s heroic story of 
Siberia and the prison camps there. At her 
first lecture in New York, in the DeWitt 
Clinton High School on February 9, $3000 
was subscribed to her fund for the care of 
disabled soldiers in central Europe. With 
the same courageous energy that she displayed 
in Siberia, Miss Brandstrém has undertaken 
to deliver as many as three lectures a day. 
They will be under the direction of Dr. Anna 
Shaw. 


A Sirver ANNIVERSARY 

Baron Joost Dahlerup and Baroness Alma 
Dahlerup celebrated their silver anniversary 
at New Rochelle on Lincoln’s birthday. Tele- 
grams from Denmark and messages from 
friends in America brought greetings to 4 
house which is always open to Fellows of 
the Foundation. The Review extends cor 
gratulations to two friends who have shown 
great devotion to the cause of the Foundation. 
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Northern Lights 


NoRDEN 

The Inter-Scandinavian society, Norden, in 
carrying out its aim of working for a closer 
union and a more sympathetic understanding 
of intellectual and economic problems among 
the Northern countries, has introduced several 
new features on its programme. The Year- 
Book for 1922 maintains the high standards 
set by its predecessors. It contains a number 
of solid articles by eminent authors on mat- 
ters pertaining to the three countries and their 
relations. An interesting necrology of im- 
portant Scandinavian men and women and a 
survey of the political situation in each coun- 
try are also included. The society has be- 
gun issuing a series of handbooks; the first 
of these being a carefully annotated list of 
books dealing with Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden together with a selected list of 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish literature, 
prepared by leading librarians. The second 
in the series, now in preparation, will be de- 
voted to a description of the government and 
its administration in each country. A third, 
a book of songs, is also being prepared in 
response to a popular demand. Aside from its 
literary activity, the society has arranged for 
numerous exchange lectures, and hopes to see 
established in the universities of each country 
permanent chairs in the language and liter- 
ature of its neighbors. Summer study courses 
have been pleasant features of the last two 
years’ work, and information bureaus have 
been established in the three capitals. 


Boser to Lecture rN AMERICA 

Under the joint auspices of Nordmandsfor- 
bundet and the fraternal organization Sénner 
af Norge Johan Bojer will visit the United 
States in order to give a series of lectures. 
These will deal with modern Norwegian lit- 
erature and also with the fishermen’s life in 
Lofoten which he has immortalized in his 
most recent novel, The Last of the Vikings. 


Hessexivs in THE METROPOLITAN 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York has acquired a canvas of much signifi- 
cance in the history of American painting. 
It is a portrait of Mistress Ann Galloway, of 
Tulip Hill, painted by Gustavus Hesselius, 
who though a Swede by birth, was the earliest 
known American painter. He came to this 
country in 1711 and settled in Philadelphia. 
Between this time and his death in 1755 
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he is supposed to have painted a number of 
pictures. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania possesses portraits of the artist and 
his wife painted by himself. His picture of 
The Last Supper, painted for St. Barnabas 
Church in Queen Anne’s parish, Maryland, 
said to be the first picture painted on public 
commission in America, was discovered in the 
‘seventies. These and the present canvas are 
the only works that can be attributed to him 
with certainty. The Review for January, 
1915, contained an article dealing in part 
with Hesselius, who was a native of Dale- 
carlia and came of a distinguished Swedish 
family. 
A House ror THE VIKING SHIPs 

Norway has decided to prepare a more fit- 
ting home for her treasures from the Viking 
Age, notably the Gokstad and Oseberg ships, 
which are at present inadequately housed in 
wooden structures, forming a part of the uni- 
versity complex, and affording poor protection 
in case of fire. The new building will be at 
Bygdé, especially designed for this use, and 
arranged to care for the other treasures of 
the period as well as the ships. Space is al- 
lotted for four of these, as Professor Brégger, 
director of the collection of antiquities of the 
university, feels assured that when the burial 
mounds at Borre are excavated at least two 
more will come to light, though he does not 
think these new finds will be on the scale of 
the Oseberg ship. 


Sven Hepin 1n AMERICA 

Dr. Sven Hedin came to America on the 
Hansa, on February 13, to deliver lectures 
here on his discoveries in Tibet. This is Dr. 
Hedin’s first visit to America, although he 
received the gold medal of the American Geo- 
graphical Society several years ago. Mr. 
Hamilton Holt and Mr. Henry G. Leach gave 
a luncheon in Dr. Hedin’s honor at the Cen- 
tury Club in New York on February 17, and 
Dr. Hedin outlined for the scientists, publi- 
cists, and other guests at this luncheon the 
course of his Asiatic Expeditions. Dr. Hedin 
will lecture at Columbia University, Harvard 
University, the University of Minnesota, and 
other American universities and _ colleges. 
These and his public lectures as well are 
under the direction of the Pond Lecture Bu- 
reau. The American Museum of Natural 
History has placed on exhibition Dr. Hedin’s 
latest work on Tibet, a shelf of books three 
feet long. 
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NorTHERN 
News” 
Inspiration does not always proceed from 
personages already established in high posi- 
tions. There can be no more overworked 
menial than the freshman reporter to a col- 
lege daily who is a candidate for election to 
the editorial board, but such a menial at Yale 
University, Charles S. Haight, Jr., has in- 
vented an idea which will fill many pages of 
the Yale News and may result in a series of 
syndicated articles in the general press of 
the country. Mr. Haight has collected 
articles on the universities and student life 
of the world, from China to Spain. Through 
the Foundation, he secured three interesting 
articles on Scandinavian universities, by Arne 
Kildal for Norway, Bérje H. Brilioth for 
Sweden, and Ingeborg Liisberg for Denmark. 
It is to be hoped that these articles with the 
photographs which illustrate them will be 
published in book form, for there is now no 
comprehensive English review of student life 
throughout the world. 


UNIVERSITIES IN 


THE “YALE 


Brircer SanpzEn 1n New Post 

Birger Sandzén, formerly connected with 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, has 
been invited to take charge of the classes in 
landscape painting at Broadmoor Art Acad- 
emy, Colorado Springs. It is encouraging 
that this thorough Westerner, an exponent of 
the fresh and vigorous note in art, should get 
the opportunity to put his stamp upon the 
students at this school. 


Jonas Liz Honorep 

The Norwegian-American artist, Jonas Lie, 
has recently been signally honored by his 
fellow townsmen of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
They have purchased one of his paintings by 
popular subscription and hung it in the library 
of the City Hall. On New Year’s day it was 
publicly unveiled with fitting ceremony in 
the presence of the artist. Beneath the pic- 
ture a bronze plate has been placed bearing 
the inscription: “Presented by Jonas Lie’s 
fellow-citizens in recognition of his art and 
to the adornment of this building.” 


Lapp Forx-Lore Pus iisHEep 

The Lundbohm series of Lapp studies has 
as its latest volume By the Fireside (Ved 
Ilden ), a collection of fairy tales and history 
from Lapland. The author is Johan Turi; 
but to Emilie Hatt Demant belongs the credit 
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of recording and translating these tales by 
one who neither reads nor writes. She has 
lived among the Lapps, learning their lap. 
guage, mode of life and thought, and has pa- 
tiently collected this store of folk-lore and 
traditions as related to her by Johan Turi, 
SwepisH Art in CuHIcaGo 

The Eleventh Annual Exhibit of Swedish 
American Art at the Swedish Club in Chicago 
last February was of especial interest because 
the Government of Sweden had invited the 
best works to be sent to the Tercentenary Ex- 
hibition at Goteborg. From the one hundred 
and eight paintings by forty-six artists shown, 
sixty were selected and sent to New York, 
where forty canvases by Eastern artists were 
added to the number to go abroad. 


IcELANDERS IN AMERICA 

Dr. Halldor Hermannsson, whose pen is as 
versatile as it is thorough, is the author of a 
story of the Icelanders in America (Islenderne 
i Amerika) published in Danish by A. F, Hést 
of Copenhagen. This pamphlet is a valuable 
contribution to American racial studies, As 
an outstanding example of Icelandic achieve- 
ment in America, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
whose work in arctic discovery and ethnog- 
raphy is well known, has been chosen. 


Americans to Goteborg 


On June 18 there will be a grand exodus of 
the Americans of Swedish descent in Chicago. 
There is a special reason for that, and the 
reason is the Géteborg Tercentenary Exposi- 


tion. The Exposition authorities have set 
aside the week from June 29 to July 4 asa 
special Swedish-American week and appealed 
to Americans of Swedish descent to come and 
take advantage of it. To show that they are 
in earnest, they have appointed a special Re- 
ception Committee, which has the following 
remarkable personnel: Honorary Presidents, 
His Excellency the Premier of Sweden, Hjal- 
mar Branting; the United States Minister to 
Sweden; Sweden’s Minister to Washington, 
A. Wallenberg; President, Dan Brostrom; 
members, the first secretary of the United 
States legation at Stockholm, Hallet Johnson; 
the Consul General of the United States at 
Stockholm, Dominic Murphy; the United 
States Consul at Giteborg, W. Sholes; the 
United States Consul at Malmé, M. Pierce; 
(Continued on page 246) 
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A Book of Danish Verse 


From O£HLENSCHLAGER TO JOHANNES 
JENSEN 


Translated in the original metres by 


S. Foster Damon anp Rosert SILLI- 
MAN HILLYER 

“After the first reading of this volume the 
sensitive reader feels that the motto of the 
book ought to be: infinite riches in a little 
room. Even the amateur in the Danish lan- 
guage, he who does not know it academically 
but who knows Denmark and the atmosphere 
of Denmark, must feel a thrill when he finds 
the book before him. ... It is a veritable 
triumph, for the true translator or inter- 
preter needs most what these two seem to 
possess—hearts, trained fingers, and the 
power of throwing themselves into the moods 
of the poet.” Maorice Francis Ecan. 
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used as a background. One deals with the 


_ silent, pathetic heroism of French Revolu- 


tionary times. One paints a “stray bird,” 
a vagrant nobleman dining on a Philadelphia 
kitchen door-step. All are alike in their re- 
strained emotional quality and their sym- 
pathy with everything human. 
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THE 


Americans to Goteborg 
(Continued from page 244) 


the Archbishop of Sweden, Nathan Séder- 
blom. 

Chicago being (as we Chicagoans like to 
think) the capital of the Swedish-Americans, 
naturally the Chicagoans felt that it was for 
them to respond worthily to the invitation; 
consequently, a committee was appointed, 
members of which were practically all the well- 
known Swedish-Americans of the city, and 
the committee got to work. It began by 
engaging Mr. Per Hugo, who conducted the 
Swedish Choral Club on its memorable tour 
through Sweden in 1920. Little by little, all 
the other arrangements were worked out, and 
now the details are about complete. 

The programme includes leaving Chicago 
on special trains on June 18 and landing 
alongside the ferry boat in New York. Then 
the entire excursion will be taken, bag and 
baggage, on the ferry boat and transferred 
bodily to the steamer Kungsholm, of the 
Swedish-American Line, which has been char- 
tered in its entirety by the Chicagoans, and 
start for the exposition city. . 

According to the people of Géteborg, the 
excursionists will be met down the bay by 
everything that can float in the harbor, and 
the venerable fortress of Alfsborg will thun- 
der a welcome as they pass by its ancient 
walls. At the quay, school children are ex- 
pected to sing patriotic songs and the officials 
of the city to greet the visitors. Thereupon 
will follow a week of festivities, ending on the 
Fourth of July, with the instructive and the 
entertaining dividing the time as equitably as 
may be—the entertaining probably having the 
better of it. 

What makes the entrance into Géteborg 
Harbor rather dramatic is the fact that three 
centuries ago the first Swedish emigrants 
bound for America left this very port on the 
little ship, Kalmar Nyckel, bound for New 
Sweden, better known now as Philadelphia. 
That now, three hundred years afterward, 
an ocean liner filled with descendants of 
Swedish immigrants comes steaming into the 
same harbor which the Swedish ‘pilgrims left 
in 1638 is both an interesting and a striking 
event. 

On the morning of July 5 the travellers 
leave Géteborg on their own trains for a 
tour through Sweden which will probably be 
the event of a lifetime for all of them, and 
particularly for a great number who, born 
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of Swedish parents in America, have at- 
tained prominence here but have never seen 
the land from which their parents came. 
Such men as Chief Justice Olson, of Chicago, 
and former Governor Eberhardt, of Minne- 
sota, are good types of this class. 

The tour will go as far north as Are in 
Jamtland and then will turn south and reach 
Stockholm July 15. Then will follow several 
days of festivities in Stockholm, after which 
the official part of the trip will disband and 
the members be left free to visit their fam- 
ilies, tour the continent, or return to America 
—no attempt being made to return in a body. 

Beside the Chicagoans, who of course 
furnish the main body, there will be con- 
tingents from Minneapolis, Jamestown, New 
York, and probably other cities. 

The exhibit of Swedish-American art 
gathered in Chicago and New York under 
the auspices of the Art Committee will be 
sent to the Exposition ahead .of the ex- 
cursion, but really forms part of it. It seems 
probable that with it will also go the 
Swedish Glee Club, than which there is no 
better Swedish singing organization in 
America, and that the Glee Club will tour 
Sweden at first in company with all the ex- 
cursionists and later on by itself. 

Taking it all in all, this will easily be both 
the largest in point of numbers, and the most 
striking in character of its membership, among 
the groups of Swedish-Americans that have 
revisited their native land; and the idea of 
travelling through Sweden in a body on spe- 
cial trains is unique. It was adopted because 
—while food can always be procured even in 
the smaller cities in Sweden—lodgings for 
many hundreds of people cannot always be 
had, and the Swedish State Railways 
through their General Director, Mr. Gron- 
holm, most courteously placed at the dis- 
posal of the excursionists sleeping cars 
enough to house the entire number. In faet, 
the Chicago Committee has been met with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration every- 
where, from the Swedish-American Line, 
which turned its steamer over to them, and 
the Swedish State Railways, to the Exhibi- 
tion officials and the officials of the various 
towns along the proposed route. 

It is certain that the excursionists will 
bring home memories for a lifetime, and it is 
hoped that they will leave equally pleasant 
memories behind them in Sweden. 


C. S. Peterson. 











